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From the London Youth’s Magazine. 
SELFISHNESS AND SELF-DENIAL, 


Marianne and Henrietta were cousins: their 
mammas had been sisters, remarkable in early life 
for their affection and congeniality. Both gifted 
with superior intellectual endowments, favored with 
the advantages of education, and above a!l, endow- 
ed with the treasure of true piety: the families in 
which they presided were considered peculiarly 
happy. ‘They acted from principle; and brought 
those principles to bear, on the smaller as well as 
greater occurrences of life. Neither husband, child, 
or servant, had ever been called to endure from 
them, that passion aud peevishness, discontent and 
caprice, which are too often manifested by persons 
of unsanctified hearts and ill-regulated minds. Re- 
ceiving their daily comforts and vexations, alike 
from the hand of their heavenly Father, the look of 
grateful pleasure excited by the one, and the un- 
ruffied sweetness with which they met the other, 
equally showed the habitual influence of religion 
over their minds. With respect to the education of 
children, they were thus far agreed; to mix tender- 
ness and firmness in their manner towards them— 
to encourage their inquiries—to convey such in- 
formation as was suitable to their age, clearly and 
thoroughly—and gently to guide, without harshly 
checking, the exuberant spirits of childhood. In 
infantile pleasure they participated with delight, 
when its occasion and the manner of expressing it, 
were suitable: the entrance of mamma at such 
times, formed no bar'to their hilarity, for they knew 
she would enter into their joyous feelings, and smile 
on their merry countenances. But there was some- 
thing still more important, in the view of these es- 
timable parents, than the promotion of their chil- 
dren’s comfort, or the improvement of their minds, 
or even the rendering them obedient to themselves, 
and agreeable to others; this was the bringing them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. By 
the sweetest descriptions of the present blessedness 
and future glory of the true Christian, they endeav- 
ored to draw their youthful affections to the Sa- 
viour of sinners, and to allure them into the paths 
of holiness and peace. And especially did they 
strive, that no inconsistency in their own temper 
or conduct, should discredit that religion which by 
words they recommended. 

** Happy children, equally happy children!” per- 
haps some of my young readers are going to ex- 
claim. But this I assure you was far from being the 
case. No two little girls ever more strongly exem- 
plified the fact, that “ happiness dwells in the mind, 
and not in the outward estate,” than did Marianne 
and Henrietta: the former always seemed cheerful 
and lively, but the latter,"*though sometimes boister- 
ously merry, was often discontented, gloomy, and 
uncomfortable. ‘‘ How could this be?’ you are 
ready toenquire. Why, the difference was princi- 
pally in themselves: and yet there had been a dif- 
ference also'in the manner of their training, which 
very much contributed towards this result. Mrs. 
Selwyn, Henrietta’s mamma, possessed a peculiar 
softness and gentleness of character, which led her 
to extend every indulgence she could consider law- 
ful tothose under her care. She was too sensible, 


indeed, to suffer her little girl to do wrong without 
reproof; but her tender affection was so continually 
providing fresh sources of enjoyment, that before 
either herself or the child was aware, a constant 
succession of outward gratifications had become 
absolutely essential to the happiness of the latter. 
Henrietta was an only child: she had never, there- 
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fore, been subjected to those little contradictions, ! of a residence by the sea-side, and occasional re- 


which must necessarily take place in a large fami- 
ly, nor found it needful occasionally to manage for | 


herself, because attention was needed by younger | store her shattered health. 


sisters or brothers. 
was for her own manifest advantage, and the duty 

was rendered as pleasant as possible. She wes! 
never thwarted, but when it was really indispensa- 

ble,& then the reasonablenessef the prohibition was 

mildly pointed out; so that in all her life the exer- 

cise of forbearance had never been called for: and 

furnished as she was with ample means to procure all 

she could wish, fur herself or others,sel{-denial was a 

thing with which she was scarcely acquainted. It 

was so much the pleasure of the whole family to 

gratify their young favorite, that they were little 

aware of the constant exertion which was made to 

keep her amused, and still less did they perceive the 

complete selfishness of character with which they 

were investing her. 

Marianne, on the contrary, was the eldest of a 
numerous family; and as any disputing in their lit- 
tle circle was sure to bring upon them the serious 
displeasure of their parents, she often found it need- 
ful to curb her rising temper, and to be satisfied that 
things should turn out, not exactly in accordance 
with her own will. ‘ Self control, my love,” her 
mamma would say, “ is one great secret of happi- 
ness, and of course I expect you to have attained it 
in a higher degree than the younger ones. From 
early infancy I instil the principle, and as my chil- 
dren advance in years, I trust they will all feel how 
sweet and noble is the pleasure of yielding to the 
wish of another, compared with the mean disgrace- 
ful struggle, to obtain one’s own will; a point which 
when gained, little answers to the expense of angry 
feelings,Fand anxious perturbations.” Thus in- 
structed, Marianné sodn learned to feel pleased in 
pleasing those around her; and instead of exacting 
from them all, some contribution to her amusement, 
the first thought that naturally arose in her mind, 
was, ‘‘ How can [ make myself pleasant ana use- 
ful?” Again, Mrs. Ross, though no less tender 
than her sister in her affection as a mother, possess- 
ed greater strength of character, and more narrowly 
traced the effect of circumstances, in their operation 
on the human mind. In so doing, she had frequent- 
ly observed how superior is that happiness which is 
derived from within, te that which depends upon 
outward things. To make her little folks, there- 
fore, happy in themselves, rather than in spite of 
themselves was her endeavor: and so well had she 
succeeded, that if Marianne only had permission to 
amuse herself, she was quite sure te find abundant 
sources of enjoyment. There was another plan, 
also adopted by her excellent parents, which had 
been, in no small degree, advantageous to their 
child. Though most liberal in all their conduct to- 
wards her, they yet encouraged her, when she wish- 
ed to extend kindness to others, not merely to men- 
tion their wants, but to devote a portion of her own 
pocket-money to their relief, and to account the 
opportunity of doing so, a sweet and most valuable 
privilege. When any thing was to be made for the 
poor, the permission to render assistance during 
part of her play hours, was considered a pleasure 
and reward ; and often had she laid by a half-fin- 


‘| ished garment for her doll, or some little fancy pro- 


duction,@n the accomplishment of which her mind 
tefore seémed bent, that she might employ herself 
in completing an infant’s cap or frock. By these 
various means,. Marianné had become as habitually 
self-denying, as her cousin had insensibly grown 
selfish. 

When the young ladies were about thirteen years 




















old, Mrs. Ross was visited with a serious and alarm- 
ing indisposition. Entire rest, the bracing effects 

















movals that she might enjoy change of air and scene, 
were prescribed as the only .means likely to re- 
Au affectionate and ju- 


What she was required to do; dicious friend to accompany her, was most essen- 


tial, and who could be so proper for this office as 
her sweet and gentle sister, Mrs. Selwyn, whose 
very nature made her, I had a}most said, a minister- 
ing angel in-the chamber of sickness. She wasa 
widow ; one little girl was her only charge, and as 
she had an exemplary and superior relative, who 
conducted a seminary for young ladies, it was 
agreed that Henrietta and Marianne should be pla- 
ced there for a short time, the latter being rather 
too old to be-left under the care of a nursery gov- 
erness. With the feelings and conduct of the young 
persons, during their residence with the above- 
mentioned lady, I shall now proceed to acquaint 
my readers. 

For the first six weeks, Marianne could not feel 
much of that cheerfulness and vivacity which under 
other circumstances had become habitual to her. 
The fear lest her dear mamma might never recov- 
er, hung like a dark cloud over her brightest hours: 
but yet she could be sensible of the comforts and 
advantages which surrounded her, and grateful for 
every kindness she received. Loth to throw any 
damp over the happiness of the youthful circle, she 
would often join in their amusements, when she felt 
in reality but little inclination ; and she found the 
benefit of thus subduing her own will, for in obliging 
others, and promoting their comfort, she forgot for 
a while her uneasiness, and tasted pleasure to which 
otherwise she would have been a stranger. 

With poor Henrietta the case was very different. 
“T never was separated from m > dear mamma be- 
fore, and I cannot but feel it deeply,” was the ex- 
pression with which she laid down in her bed the 
first night after her arrival at school. It was not 
considerate towards her cousin to say so, since the 
illness of Mrs. Ross had caused the separation. 
Yet Henrietta did not mean to be unkind; self was 
predominant, and self felt the deprivation. 

The same selfishness made her too often dissatisfi- 
ed withevery thing around her. She had been accus- 
tomed to exclusive attention, and now she was only 
one among many. Whenshe was diligent she was 
commended with the rest, but no particular praise 
followed. Thus no feeling of self-complacency be- 
ing gratified, her chief motive for exertion was 
gone. Again, though every reasonable gratification 
was provided for the young ladies, they were left in 
the midst of them, to make themselves happy, and 
this could only be done by yielding to each other’s 
wishes, bearing littie crosses, and being withal gen- 
tle and good tempered. ‘These were lessons Henri- 
etta had never. learned, and often would she run to 
her cousin with vehement expressions of passion, 
or bitter tears of mortification, to complain how 
rudely she was opposed, how pointedly she was 
neglected, or how undeservedly she was disliked. 

On such occasions, Marianne would simply reply, 
“Indeed, dear, you are quite mistaken. I dothink 
the young ladies have tried very much to please 
you, and I am sure Miss Wilton is extremely kind 
tous. Weall contradict each other sometimes, for 
it is not possible always to think alike; but really 
they seem to me to thwart you less than others, be- 
cause they see it vexes you. [ am quite certain they 
have no unkind feeling towards you: only, dear 
Henrietta, if you appear uncomfortable and dis- 
pleased, then they will dislike you.” 

To such seasonable advice, Henrietta would an- 
swer, “It all very well for you, Marianne, to be 
content with their conduct, for they do not treat 











you astheytreatme. They have taken a fancy to 
you, and made you their favorite.” 
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Marianne could not be insensible to the cause, that of her aunt’s restoration. So fearful, so de- 
but she was too delicate to allude to it. She regard-| grading is the bondage of selfishness. 


ed with feelings of pity, a mind so blinded by pas-| 
sion and prejudice ; and considered it her duty to 
soothe, rather than irritate. She lifted up her heart 
to God for grace to speak judiciously ; and then en- 
deavored to be a universal peace maker. 

Things went on thus for the first six weeks, Hen- 
rietta’s dissatisfaction extending itself to almost 
every thing, even to the article of food. This was 
always good, and liberally supplied, and Miss Wil- 
ton kindly took pains to have what might be pleas- 
ant and palatable to the taste of children. Fruit, 
pies, and plain cake, were frequently furnished : 
but of course so large a number could not partici- 
pate in the productions of the garden, or other in- 
dulgences of this nature, with the same freedom 
and abundance which a child may possess at home. 
And as Henrietta chose to attach an idea of mean- 
ness to a limited supply, contrasting it with the pro- 
fusion at home, she deprived herself even of this in- 
ferior source of gratification. 

The beginning of the seventh week brought the 
delightful intelligence, that the means used by Mrs. 
Ross, had been graciously blessed by her heavenly 
Father, to her very great amendment, and that 
there seemed no doubt but perseverance in them for 
a few weeks longer, would produce an entire res- 
toration. ‘The letter ended by saying, that Henri- 
etta and Marianne should remain with Miss Wilton 
during the half-year they had commented, at the 
close of which their parents trusted, each, to resume 
the charge of her beloved child. 

Marianne had found but little sympathy in Hen- 
rietta, to encourage her confidence, but when 
this letter arrived, her heart so overflowed with joy 
and gratitude, that she felt constrained to give it 
utterance. 

‘‘ How good and gracious has God been to me,” 
she said, “‘in raising up my dear mamma again. 
Now I shall be as happy as the day is long, and my 
mind will be so at ease when I am learning, that I 
hope she will find me improved when I go back to 
her again.” 

“Tam very glad, I am sure,” replied her consin, 
“that dear aunt,is so much better, but I never had 
any doubt respecting it; every thing uniformly turns 
out for your comfort.” 

So cold a reply, received at such a time, natur- 
ally inclined Marianne to shrink back with disgust 
into herself: nevertheless, she strove to overcome 
the feeling of displeasure, and merely observed, 
with her usual mildness, ‘‘ Well, on this occasion, 
at any rate, I trust we can rejoice together.” 

“O, I rejoice with you sincerely ; only I cannot 
appear joyful, when [ am so thoroughly unhappy: 
I never shall be able to express pleasure again till 
I leave this nasty disagreeable place.” 

Marianne could not answer at that time. She felt 
indignant, and turned away to prevent such a man- 
ifestation of it as might lead toa dispute; but even 
as she turned, conscience assumed its habitual of- 
fice, suggesting the inquiry, ‘‘ Doest thou well to 
be angry?” and presenting her with the picture of 
Haman, who when surrounded by all his heart could 
wish, exclamied, ‘‘ All this availeth me nothing,” 
because the behaviour of Mordecai was not suited 
to his inclination. Shall I, she thought to herself, 
be ruffled by a trifling expression, at the very mo- 
ment that I am loaded with benefits, and crowned 

with mercies? And she retired to her own room 
to offer her grateful praises, to humble herself for 
the impatience she had felt, and to seek wisdom 
and grace, that she might not indulge any unchris- 
tian temper in her heart, or speak unadvisedly with 
her lips. Nor did she forget to pray, aleo, that her 
eousin’s mind might be brought into a more desira- 
ble state. 

As for Henrietta, little as she was herself aware 
of it, could she have narrowly looked into her heart, 
she might have seen that had the letter brought ti- 
dings of her aunt’s death, and said she was to re- 
turn to her mamma the following week, she would 
have felt really less disquieted than she did at the 
thought of having to continue longer in her present 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE BIBLE. 
[Written by a young Miss at School.} 

The Bible is justly called the book of books. No 
other than God himself is its author, and it is there- 
fore styled the word of God. No human skill 
could ever have devised a book, containing such a 
variety of interesting matter, suited to every age, 
character, and condition, and all so wonderfully fit- 
ted to arrest the attention, and arouse the feelings. 
It is a book which will never cease to be read with in- 
terest. This is not the case withother books. Though 
they may be read with great interest and delight at 
first, they are soon thrown aside, and others take 
their place. But the Bible is a book, not so easily 
read through. ‘Though we have turned over its pa- 
ges time and again, yet each succeeding perusal 
brings something new. But the exact accomplish- 
ment of many of its prophecies, with the seal of the 
unchanging God on those which as yet have not re- 
ceived their fulfilment, is argument sufficient to con- 
vince any one, I should think, even the most hard- 
ened infidel, that the Bible is the work of a being 
more than man. 

The Bible is divided into two Testaments, the 
Old and the New; the former so called, because the 
events therein recorded transpired before the birth 
of Christ, and the latter, because what is there, 
took place after his birth. The old consists in part 
of historical sketches, where we see the awful man- 
ner in which God visited those cities which rebelled 
against him, and worshipped images of their own 
devising; and on the contrary, the peculiar prosper- 
ity with which he favored those who worshipped him 
as the author of their being, and of all their bless- 
ings, and who delighted in obeying the requisitions 
of his holy law. We have here too the lives of ma- 
ny righteous men of old, who lived according to the 
commands of God, and spent their lives in his ser- 
vice, as bright examples for our imitation while on 
the stage of existence. And here we read of ma- 
ny, who, by their open rebellion against him, and 
contempt of his authority, evinced, that Were it pos- 
sible, they would be glad to dethrone the Almighty. 
These are awful warnings to us, and striking in- 
stances of the dreadful judgments He inflicts upon 
transgressors. 

In the New-Testament, we find the life of Jesus 
Christ, affording us an example of perfect obedi- 
ence and holiness. Here we are told how he be- 
came flesh, and dwelt among us, beheld us buried 
in sin, and exposed to the eternal wrath of God, and 
finally yielded himself, a spotless victim, to the en- 
mity of the cruel Jews, for our redemption. His 
instructions to his disciples, are here written, for 
our instruction and improvement. He encourages 
the persecuted to go on their way rejoicing, trust- 
ing in him. He calls the sinner to himself as the 
bleeding Lamb of God, and the only ground of sal- 
vation, and foretclls the awful doom awaiting those 
that will not come. The lives of the holy apostles, 
with their writings full of invaluable instruction, 
form another part of the sacred volume. 

There is not a page, and I may almost say a sin- 
gle verse of the Bible, that is not filled with instruc- 
tion. Do we wish to know our state by nature? 
The Bible reveals it. Are we convinced of the aw- 
ful truth, and anxious to be rescued? The Bible 
shows us the way. Do we wish to know the character 
ofGod? Itis fully disclosed inthe Bible. Do we 
wish to know the character of Christ and his office ? 
We may find itin the Bible. Do we wish to know 
the office of the Holy Spirit? It is revealed in the 
Bible. Are we desirous of devoting ourselves to 
the service of Christ?’ The Bible will-guide us. 
Have we wandered from the sheepfold of Christ? 
The Bible points out the way ofreturn. Are we in 
affliction? There is consolation in the Bible. 





often made the means of their conversion. A few 
months since, in an adjoining town, a young lad 
opened her Bible, with her accustomed thoughtless. 
ness and indifference, and the passage, How should 
man be just with God? met her eye. The solemn 
truth fastened upon her mind. She was made to 
feel her vileness in the sight of God, and was 
shortly brought to sweet submission at the foot of 
the cross. 5 
The Bible furnishes a rich supply for all our 
wants. It is the greatest treasure we can possess, 
But having always been blessed with it from our 
infancy, we do not prize it as we otherwise should, 
I fear that atthe great day, it will appear to have 
been far better for us, had we never seen a Bible. 
There is great reason to fear that it will prove a sa- 
vour of death unto death, to many. It is enough 
to plunge one in this Christian land in the deepest 
shame and humility, to read of the eagerness with 
which those, whe have never seen a Bible, crave a 
copy of it, and grasp it as indeed the word of 
life. We read of many who submit to the greatest 
tortures, and even to death itself, rather than part 
with their Bible. 
We pity the poor heathen, who have not a Bible, 
and know not a God. One washes in > river, to 
dtone for his sin; another walks on spikes; anoth- 
er throws himself down to be crushed under the car 
of Juggernaut; widows throw themselves on the 
funeral pile of their husbands ; and many a mother 
consigns her darling infant to the fire or to the croc- 
odile. Poor creatures! They have not the Bible, 
and know not the way of salvation by a Redeemer. 
This alone makes us to differ. Shall we not then 
prize the Bible as life itself? 

** My Bible, thou shalt ever be 

A dear and precious book to me.’? 
Without thee, I am nothing. With thee, every 
thing. Be thou my daily study, and my guide. 
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LITTLE ROSINA, 
oR, PIETY IN ITS SIMPLICITY. 
The following story, from the appendix to the history of the 
Regenerate, written by the Rev. Christian Gerber, and published 
at Dresden a century since, presents so fine an example of the 
loveliness of piety in childhood, that we have translated it from 
the German for the benefit of our young readers. 

The little Rosina was the only child of very poor, 
but pious parents. ‘The father lived as a day labor- 
er at Nickmen, in the parish of Lockwits, in Dres- 
den. His property consisted of a small house, and 
he earned with his own hands from day to day and 
from week to week, enough to furnish food and 
clothing for himself and his family. But his hands 
were accustomed not only to labor, but to fold them- 
selves in prayer. He prayed often and from the 
heart with his family, for he was pious.—This good 
father was thirty years old when God brought him 
toa sick bed, from which he never arose. The 
sickness lasted some weeks. The minister, Mr. 
Gerber, visited him often in his last days, to console 
and strengthen him. The consolation, however, 
was less needed by him than by his wife; for he 
was calm and submissive to God, but the wife was 
to be parted from her dear husband and provider; 
and there was neither money nor bread in the 
house, except what some compassionate persons 
had sent. In this time of affliction, the little daugh- 
ter of the day laborer, then not eight years old, was 
a comfort to her poor parents. When the minister 
was away, the child remained seated by the bed of 
her father, sang hymns for him, and offered pray- 
ers which she had learnt from her pastor, or at 
school. ‘ 

The father died. The widow mourned much 
for her pious, industrious husband, and wept often. 
The, little girl constantly consoled her mother, 
when she saw her weep, with appropriate words 
from the Holy Scriptures, which she had heard at 
school, or with verses from pious hymns, or she 
said to her anxious mother, ‘‘ Dear mother, weep 
not, we had better pray and work ; when I come 





All this and vastly more is in the Bible. Oh, it 
is worth more than all other books. It is far above 
rubies. Words cannot express its value. By its 





situation, though the information was coupled with 


mighty power over the souls of men, the Bible is 


out of school, I will weave straw for hats, God will 
not forsake us.” 
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Thus passed nearly a year after the father’s death. 
The widow with her child kept her frugal house, 
and by the blessing of God, they suffered no want. 
The little girl went diligently to school; after 
school, with equal diligence, she wove straw for 
hats; her only plaything was a hen which she had 
raised from a chicken, and had fed with crumbs of 
bread. One day in harvest time, the mother went 
to a farmer in the nearest village, in order to help 
him with his harvest, but the little girl went as usual 
to school, and when she came home seated herseif 
before the door of the house to weave straw. A 
neighbor’s child of twelve years passed by, a very 
wild child, and tried to compel Rosina to play with 
her, against her will.. The little pious orphan re- 
fused. Upon this the neighbor’s girl became angry, 
aed being strong, threw her upon the ground, and 
knelt upon her body, till the child cried out from 
pain. When the mother came home at night from 
her work, the child complained to her of what had 
happened. The mother, however, supposed that 
she had not suffered much furt, and went with her 
In the morning the child complained of 
pain in her body, could not raise herself, and even 
by medicine prescribed by a good physician at Dres- 
den, her pains were not alleviated but only increas- 
ed. The child now asked her mother to send for 
the minister, that he might pray with her as with 
her father, for she should die.—The mother said, 
“ My dear child, whom should Ithen have? You 
are still my consolation. Indeed you will not die !” 
The child answered, ‘“‘ Dear mother! God must be 
your consolation, trust in him. Do you not know 
how we sing, ‘ Because thou art my God and com- 
forter, thou wilt aot forsake thy child.’-—Let me 
send for the minister.” 

The mother complied with the child’s request, 
and the minister came. The poor orphan showed 
great joy at his presence, prayed very fervently, and 
gave the minister to understand that she had acon- 
stant desire after heaven. ‘The mother asked her, 
* Dear child, why do you wish to die, you are yet so 
young ?”’—The child answered, “ It is better to be 
in heaven ; there I shall be with my dear Lord Je- 
sus, and you will follow me; meanwhile I shall 
praise with my father, my dear God, and the Lord 
Jesus. Do not weep for me.” 

Her sickness continued for nine days. The 
minister, Mr. Gerber, and his son, during this time, 
often visited the happy child. Yes, truly happy, 
even on her bed of pain; for they found her always 
praying; and in the midst of very severe pains, pa- 
tient and quiet as a lamb.—The day before her 
death, she said to her mother, ‘‘ The minister has 
so often visited me and prayed with me, and you 
have nothing that you can gite him, ah, give him 
my hen when I am dead, and I beg him that he 
would take it kindly.” 

On the ninth and last day of her sickness, some 
Christian neighbors were with her. She asked 
that this hymna might be sung, beginning ‘‘ How 
beautifully shines the morning star,” and when the 
hyinn was almost ended, the child softly and sweet- 
ly fell asleep. . 

Happy child! Would my heart were as thy 
heart, so true, so without deceit! Would that my 
end might be as thy end! Of such souls it is said ; 
“ These are virgins, and they follow the Lamb, 
whithersoever he goeth.”’ 
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*“ REVIEWER,” REVIEWED. 
To the Editors of the Youth’s Companion. 


Asa Parent, a Sabbath school Teacher and a: 


warm friend to the rising generation, I feel much 
interest in the notices which appear in your Youth’s 
Companion, of the juvenile books which issue from 
the press. By recommending to the perusal of the 


young such as are calculated to make a good im- 
pression, whilst you warn them to avoid those of a 
contrary tendency, you most effectually subserve 
the welfare of that class for whose benefit your pa- 
per is intended. 

The sentiments contained in these notices have 
generally accorded with mine; but in your number 








of the 2d inst. were some remarks over the signa- 
ture of ‘‘ Reviewer,” which appear to me untenable. 
I agree with “ Reviewer” as to the folly and dan- 
ger of sending a son at the age of seven years to 
live with a robber; or a daughter to live with an 
abandoned woman. But it does not hence follow 
that it is pernicious to put into their hands books, 
portraying the various artifices practised by wicked 
men and women to turn them from the paths of vir- 
tue. I have long entertained the opinion that chil- 
dren of both sexes should be informed, that there 
are in this fallen world persons of vile character, 
who under the influence of the adversary of souls 
lead unwary youth to destruction; that they should 
be shown the haunts of vice, suffered toe peep at 
their wretched inmates, and cautioned against the 
various intrigues by which they have been seduced, 
and the danger of associating with persons of fair 
pretensions but of equivocal reputation. If I ex- 
pected my children to die during their minority, I 
would keep them in ignorance of these things, but 
not otherwise. 

Parents who have kept their children from pass- 
ing over the threshhold of the nursery, lest they 
should witness scenes of iniquity and imbibe a taste 
for them, have experienced the most severe trials 
from the misconduct of their children, when they 
have escaped from these restraints. Such cases 
have came under my own observation. On the 
other hand, I know the parents who are in habits 
of the utmost freedom of conversation with their 
children on subjects, relating to the iniquities which 
abound, and who have put into their hands both the 
books denounced by your “ Reviewer ;” and yet 
they have the happiness of seeing all of them who 
have passed the age of twelve years, giving scrip- 
tural evidence of having “passed from death unto 
life.” 

** Reviewer” notices an error of sentiment in an 
expression contained in a conversation Maria was 
holding witha young female on whom she was urg- 
ing the importance of immediate repentance and 
faith in Christ. A part of thisconversation he has 
quoted, which I think does not give a fair view of 
the subject ; though I have no suspicion that un- 
fairness was intended. I allow that the sentence 
quoted, admits of a construction far from orthodox. 
But such a construction is not a necessary, nor the 
natural one. The female with whom Maria was 
conversing had been a virtuous girl, was seduced 
by a villian, and the principles of virtue had be- 
come dormant in her breast ; by embracing religion, 
they would revive again and become active. 

But admitting the sentiment to be incorrect, who 
would expect an erudite theologian in a young girl, 
educated and circumstanced as she was?__Besides, 
let any one read the conversation from the last par- 
agraph on the J 11th page of the book, and they will 
not much wonder, that in the ardor of her zeal, to 
snatch a poor dying sinner from the jaws of eternal 
death, an expression should escape her lips, which 
would noi endure the fire of criticism. It is well 
known that a numerous and respectable class of 
Christians, both in England and in this country, 
among whom are many of those that we expect to 
meet in Heaven, believe that we do possess some 
natural goodness ; and shall we denounce them and 
their writings because they advance one sentiment 
to which we do not assent? I have heard expres- 
sions as unorthodox as this, from one of the most 
faithful and successfu!' preachers of our own deno- 
mination, that has ever blessed the churches of 
New England. And shall we therefore doom all 
that he wrote and all that he said to ‘ perpetual ex- 
ile’? And will the many hundreds, of whose con- 
version he has been the instrument, many of whom 
are now rejoicing with him in Heaven, join in this 
sweeping denunciation ? 

I will only add a remark or two to the following 
extract from the second Annual Report of the 
Maine Sabbath School Union. “In Phippsburg 
there was one instance of hopeful conversion among 
the scholars. Her attention was awakened by read- 
ing one of the Sabbath School books entitled Susan 
Gray.” Will this poor child, rescued from eternal 
misery in consequence of reading one of these books 





which ‘ Reviewer” denounces, join him in send- 
ing it to “ perpetual exile’? Will the angels of 
God in Heaven, among whom there is joy over one 
sinner that repenteth, join in this wish? And will 
not ‘‘ Reviewer,” when he meets this little girl in 
heaven, rejoice that the banishment to which he 
has sentenced these books, was not executed until 
the most exceptionable one, had been read by her, 
and blessed as the instrument of bringing her there? 
God seeth not as man seeth, and let man beware 
how he denounces that on which the Holy Ghost has 
placed His sanction. VINDICATOR. 

[We have given ‘ Vindicator’’ a hearing ; but cannot continue 
the discussion, as controversy is foreign to the design of the 
Companion.—EDb1ToRs.] 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER’S VISITS.—By the cu- 
thor of Sabbath School Scenes. James Loring, Boston. 


Thisis a late American production of much mer- 
it. The whole narrative is probable and judiciots, 
and the sidelong, but powerful manner in which it 
attacks the vice of profaneness makes it a timely 
and valuable book for children. Teachers may 
here take a lesson on the great importance of visit- 
ing their pupils, and on the manner in which such 
visits should be conducted. The plan of having 
the scholars bring a text to prove some doctrine or 
duty given out on the previous Sabbath is of great 
utility, and worthy of more extensive adoption. It 
is elucidated clearly in the work before us. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








SHARK FIGHT. 

The following curious account of a Shark fight, by an eyé 
witness, appears in the Oriental Herald, of the 24th of May :— 

‘* An instance of intrepidity and dexterity on the 
part of an upcountry native, well worthy of being 
recorded, occurred lately in this neighborhood. [ 
chanced to be on the spot when this display of cvol- 
ness and courage took place; and had I not wit- 
nessed it, I confess I should have been sceptical! in 
believing what, nevertheless, is plain matter of faet. 
I was walking on the bank of the river at the time 
when some upcountry boats were delivering their 
cargoes. A considerable number of Coolies were 
employed on shore in the work, all of whom I ob- 
served running away in apparent trepidation from 
the edge of the water—returning again, as if eager, 
yet afraid to approach some object, and again re- 
turning as before; I found, on inquiry, that the 
cause of all this perturbation was the appearance of 
a large and strange looking fish, swimming close to 
the bank, and almest in the midst of the boats. 
Knowing that aligators were common enough, I at 
first conjectured that the fish ia question must be 
one of those frightful animals ; but recollecting that 
the natives and aligators are not so much strangers 
to each other as appearances on this occasion indi- 
cated, I hastened to the spot to ascertain the mat- 
ter, when I perceived a huge monster of a shark 
sailing along—now near the surface of the water, 
and now siuking down apparently in pursuit of his 
prey. At this momeut a native on the Choppah 
roof of one of the boats, with a rope in his hand 
which he was slowly coiling up, surveyed the shark’s 
motions, f®ith a look that evidently indicated he 
had a serious intention of encountering him in bis 
own element. Holding the rope, on which he made 
a sort of running knot, in one hand, and stretching 
out the other arm, as if already in the act of swim- 
ming, he stood in an attitude truly picturesque wait- 
ing the re-appearance of the shark. Abont six or 
eight yards from the boat, the animal rose near 
the surface, when the native instantly plunged into 
the water,'a short distance from the very jaws of 
the monster. ‘The shark immediately turned round 
and swam slowly towards the man, who in his turn, 
nothing daunted, stuck out the arm that was at lib- 
erty, and approached his foe. When within a foot 
or two of the shark, the native dived beneath him, 
the animal going down almost at the same instant. 
The bold assailant in this frightfnl contest soon re- 
appeared on the opposite side of the shark, swim- 
ming fearlessly with the hand he had at liberty, and 
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holding the rope behind his back with the other. 
The shark, which had also by this time made his} ) ; 
appearance again, immediately swam towards him; | searchable riches of Christ.” 


and while the animal was apparently in the act of 
lifting himself over the lower part of the native’s 
body, that he might seize upon his prey, the man 
making a strong effort, threw himself up perpendic- 
ularly, and went down with his feet foremost, the 
shark followed him so simultaneously, that I was 
fully impressed with the idea that they had gone 
down grappling together. 

** As far as I could judge, they remained nearly 
twenty seconds out of my sight, while I stood in 
breathless anxiety and I may add, horror, waiting 
the result of this fearful encounter. Suddenly the 
native made his appearance, holding up both his 
hands over his head and calling out with a voice 
that proclaimed the victory he had won while un- 
derneath the wave, ‘Tan, tan!’ The people in 
the boat were all prepared ; the rope was instantly 
drawn tight, and the struggling victim lashing the 
water in his wrath, was dragged to the shore and 
dispatched. When measured, his length was found 
to be six feet nine inches; his girth at the greatest 
three feet seven inches. The native who achieved 
this intrepid and dexterous exploit bore no other 
marks of his finny enemy than a cut on the left 
arm, evidently received from coming in contact with 
the tail or some one 6f the fins of the animal. 

“It did not occur to me to ask if this was the 
first shark-fight in which he had been engaged ; 
but from the preparations and ready assistance he 
received from his companions in the boats, I should 
suppose that he has more than once displayed the 
same courage aad dexterity which so much aston- 
ished me. The scene was altogether one I shall 
never forget. The neighborhood of the combatants 
tothe shore—for they were only a few yards from it 
—enabled me to see what I have attempted to des- 
cribe, to the greatest advantage.” 
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MEMOIR OF MRS. HARRIET NEWELL 
[Editorial Abridgement.] 

The youth and children of our country, have 
had opportunity to know whatis meant by mis- 
sions and missionaries. ‘They have admired the 
benevolence and resolution of those preachers of 
the gospel, who have forsaken all that is pleasant 
in this good land, and ali that is endearing in 
home and in Christian society, to encounter the 
perils of the deep, and go to the countries of 
strangers anid heathen, for the purpose of “ testi- 
fying the gospel of the grace of God.” They 
have admired the conduct of these devoted. men, 











her life dear unto herself, that she might” be an 
instrument of conveying “to the Gentiles the un- 


Mrs. Newell’s family name was Atwood. She 
was a daughter of Mr. Moses Atwood, a merchant 
of Haverhill, Mass. where her widowed mother is 
still living, hee father having deceased while she 
was young. She was born Oct. 10, 1793. ‘‘ Her 
childhood was marked with cheerfulness, sensibil- 
ity, and a taste for reading.” In 1806, while she 
was at Bradford Academy, and during atime of re- 
vival in that institution, she was hopefully convert- 
ed. She was at that time short of thirteen years 
of age, and did not unite herself with God and his 
people in public covenant, till three years after- 
ward. Many others, especially females, were con- 
verted in the same revival, who have since been 
eminently useful in their day and generation. How 
desirable that all our Academies and public semi- 
naries should be blest with revivals; and that all 
their students should forsake the world and follow 
the Saviour, as early in life as Harriet did. 

When these fellow students, who had now be- 
come beloved sisters in Christ, left the school and 
parted from each other, the separation was extreme- 
ly painful. But they were ‘“‘still joined in heart, 
and hoped to meet again.” Several of them have 
already met in the world of unchanging fellow- 
ship and uninterrupted joy. Others, if they en- 
dure to the end, will soon meet them there. After 
their separation at Bradford, Harriet Atwood main- 
tained with several of her late companions a fa- 
miliar correspondence by letter. It is a Christian 
correspondence, and makes a great part of the bi- 
ography of Harriet for several years, as published 
in her Memoirs. That period of her life was at- 
tended with no remarkable incidents. 

In April 1811,,after considerable acquaintance 
with Mr. Newell, and some expectation of such a 
proposal at a future period, she received a letter 
from him, proposing that she should accompany 
him on his mission to India. This event “ involv- 
ed her in doubts, anxiety, and distress.” It was 
the most important question which had ever been 
proposed to any American female, till about that 
time ; inviting her to go to the ends of the earth 
on an untried and unpopular errand of mercy. 
And still more, it was desirable that an immediate 
decision should be made. In this extremity she 


still, for some days, she doubted. ‘I am still wa- 
vering,” said she in her diary, “ what shall I do? 
Could tears direct me in the path of duty, surely I 
should be directed. My heart aches; I know not 
what to do. ‘Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.’ - - 
I have retired to my chatinber, once more to vent 








and we hope that many will be influenced as they 
grow up, to imitate their example until ‘ the com- 
pany of the preachers shall be great.” 

On the motives and principles which usually 
govern mankind, we should scarcely expect that 
delicate females would be willing to go forth upon 
such a perilous enterprize, or encounter the dan- 
gers and sufferings that belong to the missionary 
life. But the love of Christ and pity for perishing 
souls can constrain them to do it. ‘They are need- 
ed on some of the missions, not only to take charge 
of the domestic affairs of the preachtrs, but as 
teachers of female schools, and in other depart- 
ments of labor for the salvation of souls. Some 
of them, who were peculiarly qualified for their 
stations or specially favored in the places they oc- 
cupied, have been almost or quite as useful as their 
husbands, or as any of the male missionaries, in 
their more public labors. Several Jadies from 
America have done much in this way for the mis- 
sion cause, who have now gone to rest. Among 
these were Mrs. Nichols, Mrs. Judson, and Mrs. 
Newell. ‘The last named was one of the little 


band, that first left our shores to carry the gos- 
pel to foreign lands. She was very young to engage 
insuch a dangerous service; and it pleased God to call 
her home before she had become fixed at a mission- 
ary station. But her name is precious throughout 
the churches of America; and in other parts of 
the world she is known, as one who “counted not 


in silence my unavailing sighs, and with an almost 
bursting heart, implore divine relief and direction. 
--- [shall go home on Tuesday. Perhaps my 
,dear mother will immediately say, Harriet shall 
,never go. Well, if this should be the case, my 
‘duty would be plain. I cannot act contrary to the 
advice and express commands of a pious mother.” 
| Her mother, however, was soon prepared for 
the sacrifice. She met Harriet at the door, witha 
}countenance that bespoke the tranquillity of her 
‘mind, The storm of opposition, as she. observed, 
had blown over, and she was brought to say from 
‘the heart, ‘* Thy will be done.” 
** Saints, at your heavenly Father’s word, 
Give up your comforts to the Lord; 
He can restore what you resign, 
Or give you blessings more divine.” 
Light dawned upon Harriet’s mind, and she re- 
solved to go. The intervening time was spent in 
preparation. About the first of February 1812,’she 
| was married to the Rev. Samuel Newell; and on 


ithe 19th of that month, she sailed from Salem, ac- 





son, to return no more. 
On the 16th of June, after a tedious voyage, 


kindness.” 





partook herself to God in prayer, abundantly ; and | 


companied by Mr. Newell, and Mr. and Mrs. Jud- 


they arrived at Calcutta, where the Baptist mission- 
aries and other Christians ‘‘ showed them no little 
The government, however, only per- 
mitted them to stay till they could make arrange- 





quished their intension of settling in Burmoh, ang 
finally concluded to attempt a mission at the Isle of 
France. For that place Mr. and Mrs. Newell set 
sail, afier six weeks residence in India. In a |e. 
ter to her mother she said, ‘I go without one fe. 
male companion; but I go with renewed courage 
rejoicing that the Lord has opened us a way to 
work for him.” ‘The voyage was unpleasant. In Oc. 
tober, she gave birth toa daughter on board the 
vessel, which in five days expired in its mother’s 
arms, and was committed to a watery grave. In 
about a week more, Mrs. Newell herself became 
very ill of consumption, which terminated her life 
on the 30th of November, a few weeks after their 
arrival in the Isle of France. Here her bones re. 
pose ; her spirit is with Christ. Her last days were 
filled with comfort, and hope, and bright anticipa- 
tions of glory ; and left great consolation to her 
friends, when lamenting her early death. 

Mrs. Newell was but a few months over eighteen 
years of age, when she left the delights of America 
for a heathen land. She died when she was only a 
few weeks past nineteen, and before she had even 
begun her missionary work. And did she not then 
regret the step she had taken, and consider her life 
as thrown away foolishly? Let us hear her own 
words :—‘‘ My wicked heart is inclined to think it 
hard, that I should suffer such fatigue and hardship, 
- - - - But hush, my warring passions: it is for 
Jesus, who sacrificed the joys of his Father's 
kingdom, and expired on a cross to redeem a 
fallen world, that thus I wander. from place to 
place, and feel no where at home. How revi- 
ving the thought. How great the consolation it 
yields to my sinking heart! I will cherish it and 
yet be happy.” On her dying bed, she said to Mr. 
N., ‘‘My brothers and sisters will be anxious to 
know how I now feel with respect to missions. Tell 
them, and also my dear mother, that I have never 
regretted leaving my native land for the cause of 
Christ.” And it was not to be regretted ; for ‘‘ who- 
so loseth his life for Christ’s sake and the gospels, 
the same shall find it.” 
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THE REINDEER AND THE RABBIT. 


Mary. 
I wish I was a reindeer, 
To gallop o’er the snow; 
Over frosty Lapland drear, 
So merrily I’d go. 


ANN. 
A little rabbit I would be, 
With fur so soft and sleek, 
And timid ears raised prettily, 
And looks so very meek. 
Mary. 
But then perhaps some cruel rat, 
Would find your burrow out; 
Or the furious old grey cat 
Might scratch your peepers out. 
ANN. ; 
°*Tis true they might—but don’t you know 
The reindeer’s wretched lot? 
His dinner and his bed is snow, 
And supper he has not. 
Mary. 
But then he is so useful, Ann; 
His masters love him so! 
Dewar creatures, they do all they ear, 
And are content with snow. 


ANN. 

And rabbits they do naught but play, 
And feed on tender clover 3 
They frisk and eat the live-long day, 
And sleep when that is over. 

: Born. 
Then we would be the good rein-deer, 
Because he is so kind— ; 
If useful, we need never fear, 
But friends and food we’ll find. 


a 
TO A FRIEND SLEEPING. 


Soft fall upon that closing eye 

The taper’s trembling rays, 

While sweetly o’er that peaceful brow 
The smile of slumber plays. 


[Juv. Mis. 


May guardian seraphs snowy wings 
Still o’er thy couch be spread, 
And ever may their viewless shields 
Protect and guard thy head, 





ments to go to some other place. They relin- 





Till thou within a purer sphere 
Shall soar with those who watch’d thee here. 
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